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House. Trumbull reported it to the Senate with Alabama stricken out. 
Wilson moved to reinsert the state on the ground that " she was the 
strongest of all the states for the policy of Congress and it would be un- 
just to leave her out." Sherman said : " It was absolutely necessary 
to admit Alabama in order to settle the Fourteenth Amendment before 
the presidential election." The state was reinserted. The bill was 
passed. Africanized Alabama was dragged into the Union against the 
consent of a majority even of her packed electorate ; to say nothing of 
the unanimous protest of the intelligent and property- holding classes of 
her citizens. 

To plead high patriotic: motives on behalf of the doers of this foul 
deed is idle. The debauchery of the elective franchise, the degrada- 
tion of representative government, the defilement of one of the states 
of the Union were as nothing to them, provided the outcome of the 
process was the intrenchment of their party more firmly in power. 

David Miller DeWitt. 

Kingston. N. Y. 

The Domestic Slave Trade of the Southern States. By Win- 
field H. Collins. New York, Broadway Publishing Co., 1904.— 
tS4 PP- 

In seven short chapters the author of the monograph under review dis- 
cusses the following topics : the foreign slave trade of America ; the de- 
velopment and extent of the domestic slave trade ; the kidnapping of 
free negroes ; the breeding of negroes for sale, and the state laws relating 
to the domestic slave trade. The book is based mainly upon the accounts 
of anti-slavery travelers and the material collected by the Liberator 
relating to the slave trade. The value of much of this material is 
extremely doubtful, but Mr. Collins seems to have been aware of this, 
and his judgment has saved him from the absurdities usually committed 
by those who endeavor to write from such sources. Sometimes the 
statistics given are conflicting, and no attempt is made to explain the 
variations. The census statistics, however, are used to good effect. 
There are numerous typographical errors, and often names of authors 
and books are given incorrectly. 

The causes of the development of the domestic slave trade are clearly 
set forth. These were the abolition of the foreign slave trade, expan- 
sion to the West, the growth of the cotton industry and the industrial 
decay of the border slave states. Before 1820 the trade was of slight 
extent. Between 1820 and 1830 the selling states were Virginia, Mary- 
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land, Delaware, North Carolina, Kentucky and the District of Columbia. 
During the next ten years South Carolina and Missouri were added to 
the list of selling states. Slavery was thus pursuing its natural and 
inevitable course toward extinction in the border states. It is a fact 
worth noting that nearly all the slave states before the thirties and for- 
ties had stringent laws against the importation of slaves for sale. These 
laws were repealed by the buying states as the cotton plant spread over 
the South and abolition agitation over the North, but several of the 
slave states had prohibitive laws until the last. 

The discussion of the extent of the slave trade is of particular inter- 
est. After a study of the census statistics the author comes to the 
conclusion that between 1820 and i860, 735,000 slaves were carried to 
the lower South from the border states, and of these 296,000 were sold, 
the remainder being carried by immigrating owners. The decade 
1820-1840 was the period of greatest trade, the sales averaging 10,600 
per year. A noticeable fact is the great difference between the price 
of slaves in the border states and in the lower South. Any slave trader 
could soon make a fortune. 

Mr. Collins disposes of the tradition about the breeding of slaves in 
the border states for sale to the South. In the first place it would not 
pay — a good five-year-old horse was worth as much as an eighteen- 
year-old negro and cost less per year to keep up. Secondly, had the 
selling states been breeding for sale, the census should show a larger 
proportion of children to adults in these states (since the slaves sold 
were usually adults) than in the buying states. The census shows the 
reverse is true. The fact is only a part of the surplus increase was sold 
South. The planter in the border states had more slaves than he knew 
what to do with — he was often eaten out of house and home by them. 
There was no profitable work for them to do. John Randolph pre- 
dicted that the time would come when the " masters would run away 
from the slaves and be advertised by them in the public papers." 
Several important points, in this connection, are left undeveloped ; but 
on the whole, the discussion of the economic and social hindrances to 
the breeding of slaves for the market is quite satisfactory. 

Walter L. Fleming. 

West Virginia University. 



